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of ex post facto legislation by means of which a predominant
party murdered its political opponents. In fact Parliament as a
court has scarcely been concerned with normal crime; its juris-
diction therefore belongs chiefly to political and constitutional
history and does not concern us.

On the other hand, the Admiralty, from 1294* if not earlier,
had important criminal jurisdiction. Its jurisdiction was over
crimes outside the body of any county, or at least 'below bridges',
and it had little influence upon the ordinary law and police.2
It was, however, during our period that its importance was
established. Henry VIII3 obtained statutory authority to ap-
point an admiral and commissioners, who in practice were the
common law judges, to deal with treasons, felonies, robberies,
murders, and confederacies by English subjects on the sea.
In I7994 this jurisdiction was extended, and the growth of our
overseas possessions led to considerable legislation.5

In the nineteenth century the Central Criminal Court6 was
given the Admiralty criminal jurisdiction, and in i8447 com-
missioners of oyer and terminer were given the same powers as
commissioners had been given by Henry VIII,8 whilst the
Criminal Consolidation Acts of 1861 for practical purposes put
crimes committed at sea on the same footing as those on land.
This, of course, did not give jurisdiction over foreigners unless on
British ships, or pirates. In 1878 it was decided that no court
had jurisdiction over foreigners who committed crimes on
foreign ships even in territorial waters, and an Act was passed
to alter this anomaly.9

Finally we must speak of the Council and its offshoots, espe-

1 Stephen, ff.C.L. ii. 16, citing Go. 4 Instit. 143, but see Selden, Mare Clauswn //,
for many medieval precedents of earlier date but less sure authority.

a Stephen, ff.C.L. ii. i, passim; Holdsworth, vol. i, p, 550, passim.

3 28 Hen. VIII, c. 15. One object was to substitute a jury for the Roman Law
practice requiring two eyewitnesses or confession which necessitated torture. The
civil procedure in the Admiralty remained Roman until much later. See Clarke's
Praxis Admiraltatis Angliae.                                                    4 39 Geo. HI, c. 37.

5 Stephen, H.C.L., loc. tit., passim.                  6 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 36, s. 22.

7 7 & 8 Viet. c. 2.                                                           * Stephen, passim.

' See A.-G. of Hong Kong v. Kewk-a-Sing, L.R. 5 P.O. pp. 199, passim; R. v. Keyn
(TfaFranconia), L.R. i Ex. Div. pp. 63-239. Stephen, H.C.L, il 10,passim; 40 & 41
Viet. c. 73.